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three powerful armies sent against them by the
King. That Henry III. consented to treat, and that
the conferences held at Fleix in P6rigord were fol-
lowed by a treaty confirming all previous concessions
to the Reformers and to their leader, seems some
proof that the King was sincerely desirous of peace.
No doubt also the exhaustion of his fimmces, the
ravages of a virulent epidemic, which is said to have
carried off 30,000 victims in Paris alone, the renewed
intrigues of Spain and the importunity of his
brother and mother, again absorbed by ambitious
projects in the Low Countries, inclined him to mod-
eration.

Henry III. succeeded in putting an end to the
civil strife which desolated his kingdom, but he
failed to use the respite which he obtained so as to
guard against future troubles. L'Estoile certainly
exaggerates when he complains that nothing- could
have been more perverse and monstrous than the
government; that the care of the finances was en-
trusted to the greatest knaves, of the army to the
greatest cowards, of the provinces to the greatest
fools. But his testimony is valuable because it shows
how completely Henry III. failed to secure the con-
fidence of that moderate party on whose support his
strength depended, and whose opinions are faithfully
reflected by the Parisian diarist.

An edict embodying many useful reforms was
published in 1580. The remark of the same writer
that this, like all others of the kind, might have
been endorsed, " Good only for three days/' is
borne out by the preamble to another ordinance of